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and then seek to preserve your future bargaining leverage 
by indicating that you are prepared to address the ques- 
tion of full normalization in the future if we receive 
satisfactory assurances on various elements, including 
particularly that Taiwan* s future relationship with the 
PRC will be resolved peacefully. 

Background 

As a basis for your handling this question in Peking, 
you should have a rather full sense of the historical 
development of our discussions with the Chinese on Taiwan 
and the normalization of US/PRC relations. 

1970-72: Establishing a Framework for Normalization . 
As noted in the Scope Analysis for your visit, throughout 
the two decades of the 1950's and 'SO's, Peking took the 
position that there could be no improvement in US/PRC re- 
lations until we severed all official ties with the 
Government of the Republic of China and left Taiwan 
defenseless. This position changed only when Soviet mili- 
tary pressures and the threat of encirclement fSrced 
Peking to reorder its priorities. During the first meeting 
of the ambassadorial-level talks at Warsaw during the 
Nixon Administration — in January 1970 — both the Chinese 
and U.S. representatives hinted at the desirability of 
raising the desultory and unproductive talks to a more 
authoritative level, and in a secure environment. At the 
subsequent meeting in Warsaw on February 20, the Chinese 
representative stated without elaboration that "thelPRC 
is aware that settlement of the Taiwan issue requires that 
an effort be made to create appropriate conditions for its 
resolution." This was Peking's .first hint of some flexi- 
bility in handling the question. 

During the first series of high-level exchanges with 
the Chinese, undertaken by Secretary Kissinger and President 
Nixon from the summer of 1971 through the President's trip 
in February, 1972 — the two sides laid out in very general 
form their respective positions on resolution of the Taiwan 
issue as a basis for full normalization of relations. The 
Chinese position, which was incorporated into the Shanghai 
Communique, emphasized that: 
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"The Taiwan question is the crucial question 
obstructing the normalization of relations between 
China and the United States; the Government of the 
People's Republic of China is the sole legal 
government of China; Taiwan is a province of China 
which has long been returned to the motherland; 
the liberation of Taiwan is China's internal affair 
in which no other country has the right to inter- 
fere; and all U.S. forces and military installa- 
tions must be withdrawn from Taiwan." 

The essence of the Chinese position was that if the 
United States wanted to establish diplomatic relations 
with Peking, we would have to break relations with the 
government in Taipei, recognize the PRC as the sole legal 
government of China and that Taiwan is part of China, and 
terminate' our defense relationship with the island. 

At the same time, the Chinese indicated that they 
would in fact "create conditions* for the eventual poli- 
tical resolution of our differences on the Taiwan ques- 
tion by agreeing to establish an on-going authoritative 
dialogue with the United States, and by facilitating the 
development of a positive "China mood" in the United 
States through cultural and scientific exchanges, and 
the development of trade. The Chinese, in effect, 
accepted Presid' -..t Nixon's view that some political 
"running room" was needed if the Administration was even- 
tually to come to terms with Peking on this issue. 

For our part, President Nixon's counterpoint to the 
PRC's conditions was expressed "in five principles for 
normalization which he and Secretary Kissinger conveyed 
privately to the leadership in Peking: 

1. The Administration accepted the" principle of one 
China, and that Taiwan is a part of China. There would 

be no more statements from the United States to the effect 
that the status of Taiwan is undetermined (a position we 
had taken since the Korean War) . 

2. The United States would not support any Taiwan 

independence movement. 
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3. The United States would use its influence to dis- 
courage Japan or other third countries from moving into 
Taxwan as the U.S. presence diminished. 

4. The United States would support any peaceful 
resolution of the Taiwan issue that might be wo-ked out 
directly between the two Chinese parties; and we would not 
support any military actions by the government on Taiwan 
against the PRC. Moreover, the United States would pro- 
gressively reduce its military presence on the island as 
progress was made toward a peaceful resolution of the 
differences between Taiwan and the PRC -- and as a nego- 
tiated solution of the Indochina conflicts reduced tensions 
in the Asian area. 

5. The Administration would actively work toward 
the full normalization of US/PRC relations. President 
Nixon indicated to Premier Chou En-lai that he would seek 
to establish diplomatic relations by moving step-by-step 
to reduce US/PRC differences over the coming four years, 
completing the process during his anticipated second term 
of office. 

In these early discussions, both Secretary Kissinger 
and President Nixon emphasized the desire of the Adminis- 
tration that the Taiwan issue would be resolved peace- 
fully. Premier Chou waffled on this question. He said 
that it was also the hope of the PRC side that they could 
achieve a "peaceful liberation- of the island. Peking 
would strive for this type of outcome, but it required 
the cooperation of the. other side. At the same time., 
Chou indicated that the Chinese- side could not make -a 
formal pledge to restrict their approach to this problem 
solely to peaceful means because this would constitute an 
infringement of the PRC's sovereignty by accepting foreign 
terms for dealing with an issue they consider to be solely 
an internal matter. Secretary Kissinger made the sugges- 
tion (first in October 1971), however, that the Chinese 
could make a unilateral statement of their intention to 
resolve the Taiwan issue peacefully. The United States 
could then take note of such a statement as the basis for 
fully normalizing with Peking. Publicly, the U.S. posi- 
tion in these early exchanges was summarized in one para- 
graph of the Shanghai Communique: 
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"The U.S. side declared: The United States 
acknowledges that all Chinese on either side of 
the Taiwan Strait maintain there is but one 
China and that Taiwan is a part of China. The 
United States Government does not challenge that 
position. It reaffirms its interest in a peace- ; 

ful settlement of the Taiwan question by the " 

Chinese themselves. With this prospect in mind, - 

it affirms the ultimate objective of the with- ; \ 

drawal of all U.S. forces and military installa- [ J 

tions from Taiwan. In the meantime, it will pro- I." :« 

gressively reduce its forces and military in- % 

stallations on Taiwan as tension in the area l.'^J 

diminishes . " J --"$ 






'^•iS 



In effect, the U.S. position as embodied in the ! ?$ 

Shanghai Communique established the basic outlines for i I 

an eventual normalization agreement, but did so in a ; '.? 

qualified manner. We indicated indirectly our movement >, 

toward a position of accepting Peking's one China condi- i 
txon by saying that the United States Government "does 
not challenge" the position of the two Chinese partes 
that Taiwan is a part of China.. We expressed our in- 
tention to progressively diminish and ultimately to with- 
draw our entire military presence from the island, but we 
linked this to a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan ques- , . ^ 
tion by the Chinese themselves. ' r *J 

/In actual practice, we have followed through on our j .-vj 
unilateral commitment to reduce the American military - ^ 

presence on Taiwan. During President Nixon* s visit to " 1 

Peking in early 1972, there were approximately 10,000 
American servicemen on the island, nuclear weapons, re- 
connaisance aircraft, and a large contingent of manpower, 
transport and refueling aircraft, and comunications 
activity related to the Viet-Nam War and our regional 
defense role in East Asia. By the summer of 1974, the 
total manpower level on the island had been reduced to 
5,500 and the nuclear weapons had been removed. All 
aircraft have now been removed. 

At present our manpower level on Taiwan is something 
less than 2,800 men, or about one- fourth of what it was 
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at the time of the signing of the Shanghai Communique. 
The personnel who remain are largely committed to liaison 
and planning work with the ROC, intelligence collection 
on PRC targets, and regional military communications. 
Further reductions in our remnant military presence on 
the island will require basic decisions affecting intel- 
ligence collection requirements and siting arrangements, 
new regional military communications facilities, and the 
future of our political relationships with both the ROC 
and PRC-7 

The discussions between our two governments in 1971- 
72 revealed a strong common interest in adopting parallel 
action on international security issues. Because of this, 
Peking decided to initiate a gradual political process 
with us on the normalization question which would draw 
the United States into a positive relationship with the 
PRC over the next four years. Mao and Chou must have 
assumed that in his second, term Mr. Nixon/ as a lame duck 
President, would have enhanced flexibility in coping with 
Chinese terms for normalization. At the same tiro the 
Chinese probably calculated that they would more sharply 
define for the Administration their terms for full normal- 
ization as the official dialogue progressed. However, 
during President Nixon's visit to Peking the Chinese did 
not press for an immediate solution and left their terms 
vaguely defined. 

In short, the Chinese decided to put our common I 
interests in the international scene (i.e., the Soviet 
threat) ahead of Taiwan in theix order of priorities when 
they resumed contact with us after two decades. They 
subsequently decided to finesse the Taiwan issue, while 
maintaining their principles regarding a resolution of 
the future of the island by including carefully constructed 
formulation in the Shanghai Communique. 

In addition, the Chinese approached this four-year 
period after 1972 as a time when they would try to further 
isolate Taiwan and limit its future options by normalizing 
with other countries important to the survival of the 
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Republic of China (such as Japan, Australia, Thailand, 
the Philippines, and Malaysia) . All these states have 
now broken relations with Taipei and recognize Peking 
as the sole legal government of China. In effect, Peking 
has capitalized on the impact of our opening to them by 
replacing the ROC in the United Nations. and establishing 
diplomatic relations with about 50 countries since July 
1971. 

1973-75: The Stalling of Effort to Acc elerate the 
No rmalization Process: After the termination or the 
direct American role "in Viet-Nam, in January of 1973, 
Peking sought to accelerate the normalization process. 
During Secretary Kissinger's visit to China in February 
of that year,- the Chinese agreed to open Liaison Offices 
in our respective capitals — thus reversing themselves 
on the long-held position that as long as the Government 
of the Republic of China had an embassy in Washington tney 
would not send their officials here. They, did so, probably, 
with the expectation that this would be a brief transi- 
tional arrangement leading to the establishment of formal 
diplomatic relations in three or four years at ^ost 
(according to President Nixon's timetable and assurances). 

In November of 1973, Chairman Mao held a long d *- s 7 
cussion with the Secretary during which he more explicitly 
defined Peking's terms for a settlement of the Taiwan 
question and establishment of diplomatic relations. Tne 
Chairman >,aid that the United States should separate tne 
question of Peking's relations with Taiwan from the- ques- 
tion of Peking's relations with the United States. -He 
said that he was prepared to wait 100 years for the return 
of the island to Chinese control, commenting that the 
Chiang Kai-shek government was a "bunch of counter- 
revolutionaries." Moreover, in an aside to former Foreign 
Minister Chi P'eng-fei -- present at the meeting as a 
silent observer — Mao said that he personally did jot 
believe that there could be a peaceful settlement of tneir 
differences with Taiwan. 

At the same time, the Chairman said that he thought 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between the pkl 
and the United States need not take a hundred years. He 
said that "so long as you /the United States7 se Y e V*; p ~ 
lomatic relations with Taiwan, then it is possible for ou. 
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two countries to solve the issue of diplomatic relations. 
That is to say, like we /the PRC7 did with Japan. " 

During this same visit to Peking, Premier Chou 
En-lai proposed to the Secretary a communique formulation 
on the issue of normalization that implied some measure 
of flexibility in Peking 1 s terms. This formulation was 
made public on November 14, 1973: 

"The Chinese side reiterated that the 
normalization of relations between China and 
the United States can be realized only on the 
basis of confirming the principle of one 
China. " 

In negotiating this language, the Premier did not spell 
out in any detail the manner in which the United States 
could "confirm the principle of one China." 

During subsequent visits, the Chinese sought to 
narrow the Administration's room for maneuver. During _ 
the Secretary's November 1974 trip to Peking, Vice Premier 
Teng Hsiao-ping elaborated on .the so-called Japanese model 
for normalization by emphasizing three principles. The 
United States must sever diplomatic relations and cease 
all official ties with the government of Taipei; we must 
withdraw all troops from the island; and we must abrogate 
the US/ROC defense treaty. He also indicated that the 
Chinese side could not accept the notion of transferring 
our liaison office from Peking to Taipei while moving -our 
embassy from Taipei, to Peking. 

In reply, the Secretary indicated that we could accept 
Teng's three principles, and that while we would have to 
maintain some form of residual presence in Taipei its 
exact name or form did not appear to present insurmountable 
obstacles. He emphasized, however, that while the United 
States did not want to be a guaranteeing power over the 
future of Taiwan, we did want the solution of this problem 
to be peaceful. He again noted that the PRC side might 
make a unilateral statement of its intentions toward the 
island. 
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Teng responded to this latter suggestion by saying 
that this was an issue he assumed the two sides would 
discuss in the future. At the same time, the Vice 
Premier rather self-righteously emphasized that the 
United States owes China a debt on the Taiwan issue; and 
that while from a moral and political point of view they 
had a right to demand an early solution, they were pre- 
pared to be "patient" if the United States still needed 
Taiwan. He indicated there could be no flexibility re- 
garding the United States accepting his "three principles" i: 
for normalization, and scoffed at the value of further | 

unilateral U.S. reductions in our troop presence on the £ 

island, as moves designed to maintain some momentum in k 

the normalization process. The Vice Premier's remarks f 

were undoubtedly designed for tactical effect, although f 

they were also probably a reflection of his own frontal j 

approach to problems, in contrast to the more subtle and I 
indirect style of Premier Chou. j 



During the Secretary's most recent visit to Peking 
this past October, the Chinese once again stressed Qfie 
importance of international issues as compared to the 
Taiwan question. Chairman Mao devoted almost all of his 
time to a review of the world scene and the respective ^ 
roles of the Soviet Union and the United States. He did 
cover Taiwan, however, by again expressing great patience 
about the issue but also including some ambiguous remarks — 
which might have been express ed' ( with sardonic undertones — 
about our now having Taiwan and this being a good thing- 
for the time being. 

The Chairman first referre'd to the subject of Taiwan 
by saying that "the small issue is Taiwan, the big issue 
is the world." After saying that the Soviet Union, Europe, 
and Japan all hold higher priorities for the United States 
than relations with China, he observed that we "now have 
the Taiwan of China." When Secretary Kissinger said that 
this issue would be settled between our two countries, the 
Chairman said "in a hundred years" (which he had said in 
1973 as well) . When Secretary Kissinger said it would 
not take_that long^ the Chairman replied: "Its better 
for it /the island/ to be in your hands. And if you were 
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to send it back to me now, I would not want it because 
it's not wantable. There are a huge bunch of counter- 
revolutionaries there. A hundred years hence we will 
want it, and we are going to fight for it." 

This last remark was probably the most explicit 
Chinese expression of the intention to use non-peaceful 
means to recover the island that we have heard in our 
talks. 

When Secretary Kissinger again : said that it would 
not take a hundred years to resolve the Taiwan question, 
the Chairman said: 

"It is hard to say. Five years, ten, 
twenty, a hundred years. It's hard to say. 
And when I go to heaven to see God, I'll tell 
him it is better to have Taiwan under the 
care of the United States now." 

i * 

At the same time, the Chinese sought to father 
constrict our room for maneuver on the Taiwan issue. In 
the draft communique which the Chinese tabled late at 
night on the last day of the Secretary's visit, the 
Chinese added phrases to the Shanghai Communique formu- 
lation on normalization which, as the Secretary told the 
Foreign Minister, sharpened the PRC position in a way 
which would further complicate -the Administration's 
efforts to move to full normalization — a policy objec- 
tive which we had repeatedly stated we intend to carry 
out. Peking's draft included the new phrase, "The 
Chinese people are determined to liberate Taiwan, and 
when and how the Chinese people liberate Taiwan is entirely 
China's internal affair in which no country has the right 
to interfere . n 

In addition, this communique jettisoned Premier 
Chou's ambiguous formulation contained in the November 
1973 communique about normalization on the basis of 
"confirming the principle of one China" and substituted 
the sharply worded phrase "the normalization of relations 
between China and the United States can be realized only 
when the United States Government severs its so-called 
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diplomatic relations with the Taiwan 'regime, 1 withdraws 
all U.S. armed forces and military installations from 
Taiwan and the Taiwan Strait area, and abrogates the 
US/Chiang 'joint defense treaty'.** 

As well, in our various exchanges with Peking over 
the last month, Chinese authorities have scoffed at our 
view that signs of visible progress in our bilateral re- 
lations — in the areas of trade and exchanges — would 
help sustain and build support in the United States for 
further steps toward the full normalization of US/PRC 
relations. In a statement of November 4 they stated 
sharply that they assume the Administration will take 
whatever actions necessary to normalize relations, or to 
cooperate with China on international issues, on the 
basis of our own. assessment of America's national inter- 
ests, and not because of Peking's willingness (or un- 
willingness) to accommodate our concerns that your trip 
convey some sense of partial progress in our relationship. 

If we were to summarize Peking's current orientation 
to the normalization issue, it is that they realize that 
the momentum which they sought to establish by agreeing 
to establish Liaison Offices in 1973 has now dissipated 
because of our domestic and international political re- 
quirements which make this an inopportune time to complete 
the process. The Chinese are unhappy about this, but they 
continue to say that international issues come first in 
our relationship, with the Taiwan question remaining in 
second place. They are not, and never have been, 
willing to break with us on this bilateral question be- 
cause it would expose them to heightened Soviet pressures. 
At the same time, it is certainly true that the Taiwan 
quest* on remains an issue of major principle to Peking, 
and a question of considerable emotional weight and 
domestic importance. 

Our evaluation of the way Peking is currently 
treating this issue is that they are constrained, in part 
by domestic political consideration, from showing signs 
of progress in our bilateral relations without signifi- 
cant steps on our part to resolve the Taiwan question. 
Moreover, they no doubt want to put us under psychological 
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pressure by maneuvering us into a position where we want 
the relationship with them more than they with us. This 
presumably will limit their own vulnerability on the 
Taiwan question (which they also try to do by stating, 
somewhat disingenuously, that they can wait a hundred 
years for it) and by making us appear to be the suppli- 
cant in the relationship. As we note in the scope 
analysis, however, this situation has changed somewhat 
now that Peking has agreed to go ahead with your visit 
despite our differences over a communique and the cool 
exchanges we have had in recent weeks. At the same time, 
the Chinese are also trying to narrow our range of options 
on a future normalization agreement by sharpening their 
terms - 

If There Were a Normalization Agreement . . . 

The above analysis describes the evolution of our 
exchanges with Peking on the normalization issue since 
1970, and the current status of these discussions. Each 
side clearly understands the terms the other si4e has 
established for further progress. In our case,^the 
heavy stress we have placed on peaceful settlement of 
the Taiwan question does not mean that we have any great 
fear of an early PRC assault against Taiwan once our 
defense treaty were abrogated in the process of es- 
tablishing full relations with Peking. But we would be 
concerned over the political and psychological con- 
sequences in Taiwan, here in the United States, and among 
many of our allies; and the package settlement would 
have to be designed to offset these potential diffi- 
culties. 

The Chinese know that we are not prepared to com- 
plete the normalization process at this time. If we 
were at such a point, however, the likely outlines of 
the solution might include the -following: 

— Some form of non-binding, unilateral public 

statement by Peking expressing patience on the^ 
Taiwan issue and the intention that the island's 
eventual "liberation" will be peaceful. 
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— A public US/PRC communique announcing establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations in which we take 
note of Peking's statement that Taiwan's future 
relationship with China will be resolved peace- 
fully, and perhaps expressing the view that if 
this issue is not handled peacefully we will 
have to reassess our relationship with the PRC. 

— Peking's private agreement to some form of 
residual semi-official presence by U.S. per- 
sonnel in Taipei to sustain our contact with 
the authorities on the island, but a withdrawal 
of our legal recognition of the Government of 
the Republic of China. 

i — Peking's agreement that American citizens will 

f continue to have unimpeded access to Taiwan for 

social and commercial purposes. 

— A public statement of some sort by U.S. officials 
acknowledging that the US/ROC Mutual^efense 
Treaty is no longer in force, coupleor with a 
private understanding with Peking that we will 

V continue to sell defensive military equipment 

to the island on a cash basis, at least for a 
certain period of time. 

— Perhaps a Congressional resolution expressing 
the continuing concern of the United States for 
the security and well-being of the people of 
Taiwan as a basis for maintaining good relations 
with the People's Republic of China. 

This is our conception of a package agreement on 
normalization which might bridge our political require- 
ments with those of the PRC. We do not know whether 
j* such a deal would be acceptable to Peking, however, as 
we have not yet explored several sensitive aspects of 
such an arrangement in our discussions. This residual 
ambiguity in our respective positions is important in 
the absence of an effort to reach a final settlement for 
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it preserves some marginal room for maneuver and avoids 
locking either side into a position from which it would 
be difficult to move. In any event, you will not want 
to get into bargaining on this issue during your trip. 

The Objectives of Your Talks on the Normalization Issue 

You have two key objectives for your talks in Peking 
on the normalization issue: to reaffirm the intention of 
the Administration to complete the normalization of 
OS/PRC relations "in a measurable period of time" 
(Secretary Kissinger's phrase during his October visit to 
Peking) ; yet to preserve our negotiating room for maneuver 
by emphasizing our concern that the Taiwan issue be re- 
solved peacefully, and the need for mutual efforts to 
make further progress on this issue (in contrast to 
Peking's view that we owe them a "debt" and that it is 
up to the United States to meet the PRC's terms). 

We believe you should emphasize the following points 
in your discussions: J 

— We understand that the Taiwan issue refiteins the 
primary question obstructing full normalization - 
The Administration fully intends to seek to 
complete the process in a measurable period oi 
time. We take this issue seriously because we 
believe the consolidation of US/PRC relations 
is important to the interests of both sides. 

— We have no illusions about the difficulty for 
both sides of taking the final step. It requires 
bridging an issue which affects the sovereignty of 
the PRC with the integrity of our commitments to 
other countries, a principle in which Peking 
should have an interest as well. We know these 
are principles of profound concern to both sides. 
We have no interest in compromising the sover- 
eignty of China. It has long been a basic 
element of U.S. policy to support the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of China, and we have 
never supported the idea of Taiwan's independence. 
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At the same time, it has been security issues 
which brought the United States and the PRC 
together, and we don't intend to normalize in 
such a manner that we downgrade the integrity 
of our commitments in the eyes of such import- 
ant allies as Japan or the Western European 
countries; nor do we want to do it in a way 
that produces a domestic reaction which would 
make it very difficult to sustain a constructive 
relationship between our two countries. 

Each side clearly understands the views the 
other has put forward over the past four years 
on the question of normalization. We reaffirm 
the five principles that President Nixon 
expressed during his visit in 1972, as well as 
the fact that we basically accept the three 
principles the PRC side characterizes as the 
* Japanese model" for normalization. For the 
United States, the basic issue remains the 
question of the peaceful resolution of the 
Taiwan question. ^ 

We appreciate the patience which the Chinese side 
has shown on this issue. We don't "need" Taiwan 
in any strategic or economic sense; we require 
the right overall political context and under- 
standings with the PRC to make the final move. 
Frankly, we believe the way we have proceeded 
on this issue has been of benefit to both sides. 
While Taiwan's formal ties with the rest of the 
world have eroded over the past four years, the 
island has not been driven into rash actions - 
declaring : ts independence from China, or seeking 
the protection of others — which would present 
both the United States and the PRC with very 
difficult problems. 

- In the coming year we intend to make further 
reductions in our now-residual military presence 
on the island. These will indicate the con- 
tinuing direction of our policy. 
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We understand from Secretary Kissinger's recent 
exchanges with the PRC that the Chinese side is 
not prepared to take further partial steps 
toward improvement of relations at this time. 
We put forward as a serious suggestion in our 
draft communique submitted in October language 
expressing direct support for the principle of 
one China. We believe this would have clearly 
indicated our continuing commitment to the 
normalization process, and would have moved us 
measurably closer to that goal. 

we also believe that signs of vitality in our 
bilateral relations, through growing cultural 
and scientific exchanges and the development of 
trade, are useful symbolic ways of bringing the 
American people along toward the notion of full 
normalization, and creating a base of support 
in the United States for more active parallel 
actions with the PRC on security issues which ^ 
are of common concern. We are quite prepare^ v~ 
proceed on the basis of the relationship stfie- 
tained at its present level, although we frankly 
do not think this serves Peking's own interests. 
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